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NOTICE, 


Many CorrESPONDENTS STILL FORWARD THEIR COMMUNICA- 
TIONS TO THE OLD ApprREss. WILL THEY PLEASE NOTE 
THAT Our ADDRESS IS 
56, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Notes. 
THE business of the late A. W. Scott will be 
continued by Scott & Co., 401, Cowbridge Road, 
Cardiff, under the supervision of Prof. Scott. 


WHEN we reduce the receipts and expenditures. 
to a common standard, says Mr. R. Humphreys; 
of the United States of America,—a 16-candle 
lamp—and express the relative cost of the 
systems in percentage of gas gross earnings, we 
find the following result:—‘‘Cost of gas in 
percentage of gross earnings, 71 per cent.; cost 
of electric light i in percentage of gross earnings 
of gas for equal unit of light, 91 per cent.; or, 
otherwise expressed, the unit of light costs by 
electricity 20 per cent. more than by gas.”’ 
* 


DuRING some experiments at Toulon with a 
submarine electric lamp, it was found that at a 
depth of 30 feet it illuminated a radius of hows 
100 feet. 

x 


On the 9th ult. J. W. Reed, Esq. (Quekett 
Microscopical Club) read a paper at Unity 
Church Literary and Scientific Society, Isling- 
ton, on ‘‘ Some Swiss Glaciers, High Passes, and 
Snow Peaks,’ profusely illustrated by about 80 
photographs. The large audience fully appre- 
ciated the detailed accounts of the majestic 
scenery shown. The slides on the whole were 
highly commendable. 


Messrs. WorMALD & Co. of Sutton, announce 
their intention of introducing a new snap shot 
camera, to take four small pictures on a lantern 
size plate. 
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On page 65 a correspondent suggests that a 
better name than ‘‘ magic lantern” might now be 
introduced for the popular instrument which at 
present goes under that name. We shall be 
pleased to hear what our readers have to suy 
upon the subject. 


+ * * 


THE judging committee at the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, to be held from 10th to 29th inst., 
will be as follows:—Hon. Slingsby Bethell, 
Messrs. Valentine Blanchard, J. Pattison Gibson, 
F. Mason Good, W. Lang, Jun., Edgar G. Lee, 
F. P. Cembrano, Jun., F. Stanley Little, P. 
Macnab, H. L. Noel-Cox, Francis Powell, J. P. 
S. Roberts, Leslie Thomson, F. York, R. 
Keene, and 8. Lindsay Johnson. 


* 
SomE time ago it was suggested at the West 
Surrey Photo Society that lantern limes should 


be packed up singly as well as in dozens. We 
understand that several dealers have adopted 


_ the hint, and that one lime packed in a hermeti- 


cally sealed tube may now be purchased. 
* 


A veRY complets series of lantern slides on 
‘Corals and Coral Reefs,’”’ will shortly be pub- 
lished by Newton & Co., of Fleet Street. They 
are made from the negatives taken by Mr. W. 
Saville, Kent, to illustrate the fine work on ‘‘The 
Great Barrier Reef of Australia,” recently 
published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


THE Provinces are by no means behind London 
in limelight lectures. Mr. E. J. Forster, Hon. 
Secretary of the Newbury Guildhall Club, has 
prepared a lecture on ‘“ The British Empire, its 
labour and trade.”” Itis contemplated to deliver 
this lecture in various central towns in the North 
and Midlands. The inaugural lecture was given 
on ‘2nd ult., at St. George’s Institute, Hanover 


- Square, W., a large number of influential persons 


being present. The lecture was illustrated by 
about 100 views, projected by means of the 
optical lantern, under the superintendence of Mr. 
S. Wright, Jun., and the illustrations were 
greatly applauded. With such a good subject, 
able lecturer, and clever lanternist, this lecture 
should be well received in any town which may 
be favoured with their presence. The lecture 
will be repeated on 12th inst., at Queen’s Hall, 
Westminster, at 8.30 p.m. 


* * * 


In connection with the Undenominational 
Mission, a lecture was given a few weeks ago at 
the Royal Hotel, Edinburgh, at which most of 
the lantern slides views exhibited were taken by 
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means of the Todd-Farret, flash lamp invented 
by Mr. Andrew H. Baird, of Lothian Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Our readers will be sorry to learn of the death 
of Mr. G. W. Wilson, the founder of the well 
known firm of G. W. Wilson & Co., of Aberdeen. 


Inside the Lawson Saturator. 


SincE the publication of the sketch and particu- 
lars of this saturator in the March number of 
The Optical Magic Lantern Journal, we have 
received quite a deluge of letters asking various 
questions relative to interior of this apparatus. 
To answer each query individually would occupy 
considerable space, so we have collated the 
letters under various headings and will endea- 
vour as far as possible, with the aid of a 
sectional sketch, to give the descriptions desired. 


A | Ws 


The oxygen enters at the tube A, and the 
supply is admitted to two channels, the open- 


ings to which are controlled by the movement 


of a regulating tap J. One supply of oxygen is 
conducted from the regulating tap to the tube B 
by means of the passage shown. At the lower 
end of B the gas issues in all directions by 
reason of the plate attached at the end of the 
tube. It then ascends at either side of the bar 
K, through the saturating chamber C, which 
has been previously charged with (say) benzo- 
line, and finally escapes down the tube D, 
thence to EH, and finally to the nipple I. The 
oxygen having become saturated will, when a 
light is applied, burn not unlike house-gas. 
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When the regulating tap is turned slightly to 
one side, a supply of pure oxygen is admitted by 
means of the conduct F to HE, at which point 
the gases mix. 


According to the relative proportion, to a cer- 


tain degree, of the pure and saturated oxygen 
abmitted by the adjustment of J, so is the 
intensity of light. . 

When the saturator is not in use all escape 
- of vapour may be prevented by closing the 
valve G, at the bottom of the nipple. This 
valve also plays a prominent part in connection 
with the regulator on the gas-bottle, for as no 
two regulators are of exactly the same strength, 
it can be adjusted to a nicety to open or close 
the nipple so as to prevent any noise caused by 
reason of there being too great a supply of gas. 

The lime M, support, and turning arrange- 
ment O, are held in position by the band N, 
- which clamps round the body of the saturator, 
whilst the distance between the lime and the 
nipple is regulated by the lock-nut Q. 

In order to raise or lower the light to suit the 
requirements of any make of lantern, the screw 
R is brought into play. 

Should the lime at any time break and fall off, 
the protector or shield, P prevents the gases 
playing upon the body of the saturator. 

The above sketch shows the style for use with 
a single lantern, but for more than one light an 
extention tube with nipples is attached at 5S, and 
conducted to their relative positions, so that 
only one saturator.is required for several jets. 


Trimming Lamp Wicks. 
By R. Crive Bruce. 


Ir cannot be denied that oil lamps for lanterns 
are at times a source of trouble, and this trouble 


arises mainly from the smell and smoke given 
off. 


light from a lamp, one is apt to raise the 
wicks as much as possible short of smoking ; 
but after they have remained at this pitch for 
a short time, the flame gradually heightens 
itself until its highest point gives off smoke. 

It is by no means an easy task to trim a wick 
properly, unless with the aid of a patent trim- 
mer mentioned some months ago in the columns 
of this journal; but this is a luxury which I for 
one cannot afford. 

Cutting or trimming a wick with a pair of 
scissors alone is to a large extent chance work, 
for one is apt to cut either with too great or 


In endeavouring to obtain the very best 


at the wick ends, all of which tend to produce 


forks in the flame, and consequently smoke and 
smell when the flame is raised. 

I have adopted a cheap, simple, and effective 
guide for ensuring a wick to be trimmed with 
the correct arch to give the best effect; and 
have pleasure in submitting it to my fellow 
readers, knowing full well that I shall in return 
receive valuable hints from some co-worker in 
lantern matters. 

The wicks of my lamp being two inches wide, 
I took a piece of tin 4}in. long by lin. wide, 
and ruled a line at the centre of the strip across 
the short way. By means of a pair of compasses 
I next described two arcs and cut away the 
metal so as to leave the strip with two mounds 
so to speak, and afterwards bent the two halves 


of the strip at the line mentioned, so that these - 


two halves were identical in all respects. 

When bending the strip, it must be done over 
a piece of metal about the thickness of an ordinary 
lamp wick. The guide will now be finished and 
will consist of two sides exactly the same, and 
connected together in the manner of a pair of 
domestic sugar tongs, the 4in. of the strip 
being taken up in the bend. 

The annexed figure is of the exact size and 
curvature, and will be found very useful for 
cutting the wicks so as to obtain the best light 
from them. | 


When it is desired to cut the wick it is first 
turned up about an inch or so, and the guide 
slipped on it sideways and clamped into position 
by the finger and thumb of the left hand, whilst 
by means of a pair of scissors the upper part of 
the wick is trimmed at one sweep close to the 
rounded end of the guide, which ensures 
uniformity. 


How to Get, Please and Retain 
an Audience. No. Ill. 
_ How to RETAIN AN AUDIENCE. 


By E. Baker 
THe very hurried compilation of my last month’s 
notes, which were written without revision, and 
placed at the last moment in the editor’s hands, 


too small an arch, or to leave slight projections ) must be my excuse to our numerous readers for 
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errors, both typographical and otherwise, the 
chief being the substitution of Dramatic for 
~Dioramie ; and in paragraph three, the apparent 
omission of a line, rendering the sense some- 
what obscure. The intelligence of those who 
took pains to peruse the article doubtless sup- 
plied all that was necessary to construe its 
general purport. 

It may appear at first sight that very little 
remains to be said in dealing with section three 
of title, and except for those who contemplate 
repeated, and perhaps, periodical exhibitions, 
little need be advanced on the subject. Where, 
however, some reliance is necessarily placed on 
sustaining the interest over a more or less pro- 
longed period, it is advisable to consider care- 
fully the resources at hand in the way of 
attractive yet varied subjects, so interweaving 
the instructive element with the purely enter- 
taining, that the audience may be maintained 
in a good humour from the first item to the 
close of the programme. This is all the more 
necessary where the locality is such that, to a 
large extent, the company is repeatedly made up 
of the same individuals then it would probably 
be where only a small population existed. 

Even here, with a judicious regard for the 
class of people usually attracted, it should not 
be difficult to avoid going over the same ground, 
and so wearying the less intelligent portion of 
the house, who are sometimes the most difficult 
to please. I have avoided personal references 
as far as possible, but there are occasions when 
‘‘an ounce of practise”’ is preferable to a 
‘*pound of theory,’ and as I take it that the 
object of these papers (whether on this or 


kindred subjects) is mutual aid, I give my 


experience simply for what it is worth. 

On arecent occasion the following was substan- 
tially the bill of fare for an audience of over 1,000 
persons, the event being a popular gathering for 
the masses—Local Scenery as an Introduc- 
tion: allusion to passing incidents of interest— 
railway trip to Liverpool, and scenes by the 
way: Inspection of some of its attractions— 
Steamer to New York—Half-an-hour amongst 
its public buildings and through‘ its streets— 
A Winter narrative of street life—The news 
boy’s debt—Summer scenes in its parks, 


and excursions down the river—<Across to 


Brooklyn—How to get to Chicago—Trip to 
Niagara Falls—Wondrous effects: Summer 
and Winter—Other Cities to visit: Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington—Back to New York 
—Steam to Southampton, via Isle of Wight— 
Ramble round the old walls and through the 
quaint gate-ways—Back to Salisbury. Such is 
a rough outline of a possible tour, avoiding the 
cut and dried “‘ reading”’ or printed “ lecture,” 


and introducing ‘‘ live incidents” culled from the 
daily papers, or gathered from observation and 
intercourse with others. The average audience 
cares little for dry statistics or prosy common 
places drawled out in a sleepy fashion behind a 
reading-desk. 

Or take another example, which might be 
appropriately designated ‘‘ Striking Scenes and 
Stirring Stories’’—a_ prolific subject—with 


almost endless possibilities—The Mountains 


and Lakes of Scotland—The Glens and Water- 
falls of Wales—The Fiords and Ice-capped 
Heights and Glaciers of Norway—or even the 
boundless stretch of majestic scenery in the 
Derbyshire Peaks—The winding Devonshire 
rivers, or the matchless Northern Lakes, and you 
do not even begin to exhaust the subject ; while 
you may weave in stories of town and country 
life in the most natural and realistic manner— 
The Street Tumblers passing through some 
Village—The Women of Mumbles Head, thril- 
ling with their heroic deed the tourist who 
visits Swansea—The Signal Box, reminding one 
of dangers narrowly escaped while on the iron 
road, and so, without multiplying instances, 
alternating ‘‘scene and story” till the 
allotted space of time has more than vanished, 
and the appetite is not satisfied, thus leaving a 
tempting bait for the next and subsequent occa- 
sion. If it is practicable, as it often is (though 
one cannot rely on these supplementary aids), 
to introduce other elements such as music, 
which may be employed with wonderfully 
charming effects if suitable themes are selected, 
relief is afforded both to operator and lecturer, 
in some instances. It 1s possible to give 
vocal illustration to such well-known melodies 
as the ‘Village Blacksmith,” ‘‘ Death of 
Nelson,” ‘Ship on Fire,” ‘‘ Ivy Green,” and 
many others, which can thus be interpreted both 
pictorially and musically. 

I have not alluded in the scope of my 
treatment of the subject to the more sensational 
elements sometimes introduced, such as sleight of 
hand, ventriloquism and kindred performances, 
which are to my mind outside the range of a 
high-class lantern entertainment, which, when 


properly managed, should be sufficient tointerest | 


and amuse persons of almost all ages. 

To avoid traversing ground occupied not only 
in my last article but also in the excellent paper 
by Mr. Chadwick, which I can fully confirm. 
I am more than ever of the opinion that even 
juvenile audiences are more fully and perma- 
nently pleased by avoiding the beaten track of 
childish nonsense, often regarded in the past as 
essential. During the Christmas week it was 
my province on two occasions to entertain 
audiences of 1,200 children, and frequently since 
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then of 300 to 500 of similar ages, and in neither 
instance were a dozen slides shown which 
would have been regarded as essential in days 
gone by. In each case for two hours the 
interest was unabated, and the difficulty of 
maintaining order reduced to a minimum. 

If I have not exhausted my reader’s patience, I 
am afraid the space kindly placed at my disposal 
has been strained, but I should like to add one 
other condition nearly forgotton amongst the 
numerous ‘‘points.”” Don’t alarm your audi- 
ence by anything in your management of the 
apparatus, whether single, double, or triple, 
calculated to produce any feeling of insecurity— 
the roaring or hissing of a jet, the popping out 
of a light, the sudden crash arising from care- 
lessly dropping slides or upsetting appliances 
may be perfectly understood by the operator, 
and may forebode'no actual harm, but they tend 
to the discomfort of the company and are to be 
scrupulously avoided if you would study care- 
fully ‘“‘How to Get, Please, and Retain an 
Audience.” 


—:0:—— 


Registering Lanterns 
By F. 


Ever since the evening in which I heard Mr. C. 
G. Norton’s admirable paper at the Lantern 
Society in connection with management and 
registering of lanterns, I have been busy on my 
lanterns, improving and renovating them. Mr. 
Norton spoke of his runners as being essential 
to the registering of a lantern, they are without 
doubt very useful for the purpose, but as far as 
I can ascertain, this arrangement for templates 
is at best a plan far from satisfactory. Whatis 
wanted in a bi-unial or triple lantern is an easy 


It is my intention during the summer, to 
make new fronts for my apparatus, and when 
doing so intend adoptiug a totally different 
method to those in use for registration, and this 
method I shall now, with the aid of a drawing, 
describe. 

As I am to make a new front I intend to 
fashion it slightly different to those of a com- 
mercial nature, at the plates. ; 

The plate C is that which is attached to the 
lantern body. | 

The front plate D is secured to its fellow C, 
by means of the bar E at the lower edge, the 
stage where the slides are placed being repre- 
sented at G. 

In ordinary lanterns a stationery pin placed 
at b, forms the support for the adjustable stage. 
I also intend to use a pin at the same place, but 
for supporting an eccentric, such as shown in the 
sectional sketch, A being the eccentric, and B a 
hole into which the pin B fits. 

The pin B being in position with the eccentric 
shipped on it, it will be obvious that a turn of 
the nut F will lock the eccentric in any 
position in which it may be placed. At the 
other end of the stage another similar eccentric 
is placed. It will thus be obvious that if a flat 


piece of brass or runner be placed so as to lie 


upon these supports, it can be readily and 
securely adjusted at any desired height by undo- 
ing the nut F, and giving A a slight turn, this 
motion can be given at both ends of the stage. 
By this means it will be a simple matter to put 
two or more lanterns in registration with quick- 
ness and certainty; for there is no motion like 
an eccentric for rapidly obtaining any particular 
level or inclination. The end of the spring plate 
which keeps the slide close up to the condenser 
is shown at I. 


How to Enlarge. 


Continued. 


By J. S. SPENCER. 


means of raising or lowering at one or both ends 
of the stages in which the slides are placed. 
This raising is usually effected by a base which 
rests upon the stage pins, and which is fitted 
with screws for raising or lowering. All this 
means complication, which is a matter to be 
kept as simple as possible. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


Successful development depends 
as in other photographic pictures 
on avariety of conditions, but given 
good materials, the exposure is the 

ruling factor; all the same a correct exposure 
may be spoilt by injudicious development, or a 
badly timed exposure may be partially balanced 
by skilled use of the developer. However, for 
the best results there must be a proper exposure 
to work upon. Paper and plate makers generally 
supply a formula for development they consider 
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most suitable for their productions, and it may 
be so in their hands; we know from experience 
one operator will succeed with a formula with 
which another will entirely fail to get a pre- 
sentable picture, and vice versa. For paper the 
most generally used is ferrous oxalate, appor- 
tioned in strength to the kind of result aimed 
at. The chief drawback to it is yellow stains, 
produced by the imperfect removal of the iron 
salt before washing and fixing. Provided all the 
processes are carefully performed most excellent 
results are obtained with the ferrous oxalate. 
No doubt, thorough washing in every part 
of the process where washing is required is 
of superlative importance with respect both to 
permanence and colour. Hydrokinone is another 
excellent developing agent for bromide paper 
prints, and with this there is no yellowing, the 
colour produced is colder and blacker than with 
iron, and does not generally meet with as great 
approval. The following conditions apply to all 
kinds of development: Firstly, the suitable 
temperature of the solutions, never using thei 
very cold or very hot ; a temperature of between 
60 and 70 degrees is best. A low temperature 
will retard development, and a too high one 
producr irregularities. Secondly, to always 
use plenty of solutions, it is a mistaken 
economy to work with as little as possible, 
besides being a fruitful source of stains and 
irregular development. An operator continually 
engaged on this particular work may take 
liberties with these rules and get on all right, 
but to those less practical such deviation 
would probably land them in a hopeless mess. 
The treatment of a finished Lromide image with 
a solution of mercuric chloride will effect con- 
siderable alteration in the colour, it may possi- 
bly nearly discharge it, but if after washing 
to remove the murcuric salt it is placed in 
an ammonia bath, the image will gain con- 
siderable force. There is, however, no reliance 
to be placed on the permanency of the picture 
after this treatment, as with different makes of 
paper this result varies, still on occasion it may 
be found useful. 


FINISHING. 


Nothing is better than fresh starch paste for 
mounting any print with a white or delicately 
tinted margin. It is so cleanly, a little moun- 
tant getting accidently on the face of the picture 
leaves no unsightly mark. Finger marks and 
slight soils can be easily removed by rubbing 
with a pad of white blotting paper, this is far 
preferable to India-rubber eraser, and will remove 
the dirt without in any way injuring the surface. 
The starch paste should be strained whilst hot 
through two or three thicknesses of muslin, and 


after pasting the back of the print thoroughly 
over it should be left five minutes or so exposed 
before laying it on the mount, the position being 
indicated by a couple of pencil marks previously 
made; one edge of paper is allowed to come 
into contact with the mount accurately with 
regard to the mark, then slowly lowered, 
avoiding air bubbles much as possible, a sheet 
of smooth paper is then laid over it, and it is 
well rubbed down into perfect contact and set 
in a warm room to dry. 


On the Invention of Dissolving 
Views. 
By Epmunp H. WILKIE. 
(Of the late Royal Polytechnic Institution.) 


In an article headed ‘‘ Lantern Effects without 
a Lantern,’ in March number, I find a few 
queries put forward by the writer which I can 
I think answer to his satisfaction, and I do so 
the more readily on the present occasion as I 
think the matter will be of general interest to 
all acquainted with genuine dioramic dissolving 
view exhibitions. 

In order that Mr. Harrison may be possessed 
of the fact that he is not dealing with a tyro, 
or with one who is not thoroughly conversant 
with the matter upon which he is writing, I 
may preface my information by remarking that 
for many years I held shares in the late Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, and am therefore well 
acquainted with the business details of the 
company ; that for ten years I travelled for them 
as popular lecturer with dissolving views, 
besides delivering hundreds of lectures in their 
large theatre, and at the present time, although 
incapacitated by ill-health from following the 
lecturing profession, possess what I believe to 
be the finest collection of apparatus and painted 
views in the kingdom. All the great mass of 
views accumulated by the Polytechnic has 
passed through my hands, and I mention these 
incidents to show Mr. Harrison that he may 
put faith in the facts I shall presently give him, 
as his former informants do not appear to have 
known anything about the matter, and this 
possibility has made him sceptical, at least, it 
would have had that effect upon my mind. 

In the first place, dissolving views, by which 
I mean the dissolution of one picture into 
another by the aid of two lanterns, were the 
joint invention of two gentlemen, Messrs. 
Childe and Hill, who were in partnership at the 
time. Mr, Childe is since dead. No one 
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besides these two had any finger in the pie. 
Before their time dissolving views were 
unknown. 

Professor Pepper was in no sense a designer 
or exhibitor of views or effects. He came first 
to the Polytechnic as Professor of Chemistry, 
and: being a splendid lecturer, and what is 
quite as important, a good business man, was 
eventually elected managing-director, and 
during his term of office produced many very 
successful illusions. In mentioning that dis- 
solving views were first brought to London by 
an Italian, Mr. Harrison is probably thinking of 
the German, named Phillipstall, who caused a 


great deal of excitement by his phantasmagoria — 


effects of apparitions. This he did with one 
lantern. Dissolving views were first exhibited, 
as | have said, by Messrs. Childe and Hill, and 
under their directions four large lanterns having 
ten inch condensers were constructed by Collins 
for the Polytechnic and exhibited with great 
success up to the closing of the Institution in 
September, 1881. Two of these large lanterns 
are in my possession now. 

Mr. W. R. Hill was the pupil of Mr. Childe, 
but he exceiled his master in every way; the 
very artistic pictures and remarkable mechanical 
effects which he produced for us at the Institu- 
tion were. greatly enjoyed by the public for 
about thirty years. That there may be no mis- 
conception let me explain the method of pro- 
ducing one of these entertainments. The 
directors first decidel upon a subject, which 
was then sketched out in skeleton form to 
divide the stage and optical portions. The 
names of the views were then given to Mr. Hill, 
whose business it became to design, construct, 
and paint pictures and effects of any appropriate 
character. When the views were ready, Mr. 
Hill explained his ideas to Mr. J. Stone, the 
principal operator, who then registered them 
and prepared them for rehearsal. Some of the 
effects were so elaborate that for their perfect 
exhibition six of these great lanterns were in 
use at one and the same time. The Incantation 
Scene in the entertainment founded on Weber's 
opera ‘‘ Der Freischutz,”’ needed six lanterns 
and four operators. These matters I speak of 
from my own knowledge, as I had the pleasure 
of the personal acquaintance of all those gentle- 
men whose names I have mentioned, besides 
many others, including Dr. Croft and Mr. J. 
L. King, now deceased, but whose names will 
be familiar to those who frequented the old 
Polytechnic. 

_ With regard to dissolvers Mr. Harrison does 
not state if the information he requires relates 


to mechanical dissolvers placed in front of the - 


objective or to gas dissolvers. Respecting the 


-as a magic lantern. 


former, almost every exhibitor used one shaped 
according to his own fancy, and as to gas dis- 
solvers the idea originated with Mr. S. Highley, 
an optician, at that time in Great Portland 
Street, but whom I have lost sight of lately, 
and the dissolving tap of the present time has 
gradually evolved itself from his idea. It is like 
the sewing machine, which was the original 
invention of Elias Howe. Elias has been so 
much improved upon that the poor fellow is quite 
forgotten now. As a final word, let me reiterate 
the fact that dissolving views were the joint 
invention of Messrs. Childe and Hill, and to the 
ingenuity of the latter gentleman we owe the 
majority of those beautiful effects which we now 
have in our dissolving view exhibitions. Should 
any further information be found necessary I 
shall be only too pleased to give it. 


|.” 


A New Name for a Magic Lantern, 
By W. C. S. 


For several years the instrument by which 
transparencies have been projected upon a 
screen, has been known to both young and old 
Under this name everyone 
knows just what is meant, but as in these present 
days of knowledge there is nothing of a magic 
character about it, it would only be in keepin 
with the advance of education if a new word 
were found or coined by which we could speak 
of this popular instrument. : 

Any change of name would take at least ten 
years if not more to become universally adopted. 
If, however, a change 4s required the sooner 
such is commenced the better. 

The Americans have adopted the name 


‘«Stereopticon”’ instead of the name magic 


lantern, but whereas only a few (comparatively) 
understand the former word, it has led to com- 
plications, for in American advertisements we 
read of So-and-so’s ‘ stereopticon magic 
lanterns,”’ so hard does it seem to drop the well 
known name. 

Some few have termed it ‘‘ optical lantern,’ 
but this would seem worse than ever, although 
it sounds a little more scientific. Every lantern 
provided with a reflector or bull’s eye and a light 
is an optical lantern, and the name would 
equally apply to a policeman’s lantern ora bicycle 
lamp. 

Such a name as ‘projecting lantern’’ is 
equally out of place, and I would suggest, with 


the Editor’s permission, that the readers be in- 


vited to express their opinions upon the subject, 
and to discuss this matter in the hope that a 
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name of a more suitable nature may be introduced 
than that which is in present use for the useful 
instrument at present known as magic lantern. 
y> [We shall be pleased to hear the opinions of 
our readers upon this subject.—EpirTor. | 


—-:0: 


Transparency Making for the 
Lantern. 
By Rost. Faunce. 


To make a transparency for the lantern that will 
show bright and effectively on the screen, and 
yet be full of detail, is more difficult than one 
would at first sight imagine. A transparency 
that would be excellent for many other purposes, 
may fail to give satisfaction in the lantern. 
This fact has instigated manufacturers to turn 
their attention to the matter and supply special 
lantern plates that will, with ordinary treatment, 
provide images suitable for it. Even with such 
plates, success does not always reward the 
amateur who has often but a foggy idea of the 
kind of transparency really required. 

Lantern plates are somewhat less sensitive 
than other kinds; the chief idea in their manu- 
facture being to prevent flatness by over expo- 
sure and blurring, which is very liable to 
occur with more rapid plates, and is fatal 
to good effect. It must not be thought when 
it is said to be necessary to have clear 
glass in the shadows (a phrase which is at 
best somewhat misleading), that an under 
exposed picture is indicated. The term clear 
glass means that the image in its very deepest 
shadows, which really occupy but a _ very 
small portion of the plate, must be free from 
veil, perhaps about as much as the very highest 
light. In other parts detail should be every- 
where made out, a plate that is given to blurring 
and halation by the strong lights overlaping and 
encroaching on the adjacent shadows, is a plate 
to be avoided, and with most rapid plates there is 
an inclination in this direction; it may not 
perhaps be noticed unless in some very pro- 
nounced light such as a window in an interior, 
or strong light amongst the branches of trees, 
where it is seen to obliterate the thin branches 
in reliefagainstit. This same blurring, however, 
may be present, although in a less conspicious 
manner, all over the plate, destroying or damag- 
ing what would otherwise be a clear image. 
For other negatives and positives this kind of 
irradiation is not of very great importance, but 
no doubt all images would be better without it. 

For instance, it gives a rather false idea of 
exposure, and when this is too brief, irradiation 
supplies the idea of sufficiency, it must be 


quite absent in all good lantern slides, and this 
is the condition termed clearness, provided there 
is freedom from fog from other causes. 

In examining a lantern slide, it is best to lay it 
face down, in close contact with smooth white 
paper, much detail will be then apparent that is 
quite invisible by transmitted light, and the 
clearness of the image should be such, that in 
just the deepest shadows there should be but slight 
difference in the colour to the uncovered paper 
on which it lies. The different gradation can be 
observed in this manner better than in any other, 
but the density cannot. To estimate this, trans- 
mitted light must be used, and if a light approx- 
imating somewhat in colour and strength, to 
that it is intended to exhibit them by, so much 
the better; a fairer estimate of their quality 
canbe made. The differences required in density 
must be judged according to whether they are 
intended for exhibition by oil or mixed gas lights. 
A perfectly good positive or rather one that shows 
to best advantage with the lime light, would look 
thick and over dense by the light of an oil lamp, 
and vice versa, soin preparing the slides the means 
to be used in showing them must be borne in 
mind. When making transparencies, in our 
anxiety not to over-exposure, we must avoid the 
other extreme under-exposure, which I think of 
the two is a worse fault. Thousands of slides 
produced commercially are under exposed, in 
fact the majority of those sold would be better 
for more exposure. The manufacturers, con- 
sidering the much greater proportions of oil 
lamps used to gas, err on the side of thinness 
and clearness, for-there is no doubt the public 
like the bright clear pictures in preference to the 
thick dull ones. However, this paper is not 
written exactly pro bono publico, but rather for 
those who estimate a lantern photographic slide 
for its real excellence rather than its meretricious 
attractiveness, at the same time the general 
public are able to appreciate a good slide when 
they see it, which will generally command 
applause as it appears on the screen, in the 
company of others less meritorious. 

The densest part of a lantern slide should 
never be quite opaque, unless, in tiny points of 
the very highest light. This is a rule that 
applies to every other photograph with half tone, 
but in the case of lantern slides very much less 


density all through is required, than in other 


kinds. If we lay them face down on a sheet of 
printed matter, the letterpress should be visible 
through all but the very densest parts, for a very 
much less obstructive film is able to cut off the 
light of a lantern, that would be insufficient to 
print or reproduce from. With regard to the 
method of production, they may either be made 
by contact printing or in the camera. Hach 
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plan has its advocates, and both have their 
drawbacks. When the negative is on a perfectly 
flat support, like patent plate, and the positive 
on the same kind of glass, there is no better 
plan than contact printing, or, if either one or 
the other is on a flexible support so that their 
surfaces may be brought into good contact, this 
method of printing is without reproach. But as 
a rule the glass is far from flat, this being the 
case no amount of care will produce perfect 
results, some part or the other of the picture 
will be more or less blurred and indistinct, 
making the lantern slide worthless. When 
the camera is used for the work, these irregu- 
larities are of no consequence whatever, the 
chief care is to focus the picture sharply, and 
judge the exposure rightly. Artificial light being 
used, the exposure is so under control that it may 
be calculated to a nicety, once get it right and 
any number of slides may be made of the utmost 
uniformity. ‘To obtain the best results with the 
camera, every particle of light must be shut off 
from the plate, excepting that passing through 
the negative to form the image, the neglect of 
this precaution will often spoil, or at any rate 
injure the brilliancy of the positive. In contact 
printing an opaque mask should be fitted over 
the negative, quite covering its edges, as the light 
radiated from the rough edges of the plate will 
cause a defect on the margin of the positive of 
sometimes half or three quarters of an inch in 
width, according as it is presented to the light. 
In the development of lantern slides a well 
restrained developer is required. A little 
bromide is an improvement in nearly all kinds, 
even if they will work well without it for ordinary 
pictures. After development and fixing an acid 
bath of weak hydrochloric, or sulphuric acid and 
alum, will be found of service in cleaning up the 
shadows and adding tothe brilliancy. ‘The color 
of the image is purely matter of taste, the length 
of exposure modifies it to some extent, a long 
exposure giving warmer tints than a short one. 
It will be found that a rapidly developed 
positive will be several shades warmer than one 
that takes a considerable time to bring out, if 
the pyro-ammonia developer is used. The color 
may, however, be modified in many ways by 
after treatment with gold, uranium, &c. Mercury 
will give excellent colours, but for this special 
purpose israther doubtfulin permancy on account 
of the heat to which the slides are subjected. 
The matter of temperature is not to be over- 
looked, and I am somewhat sceptical as 
to the permancy of slides made gn gelatine films, 
if hard worked. My preference for collodion, 
which will stand any amount of variation of 
temperatures with impunity, and be in other 
respects as good, and even better than gelatine, 


and for a peculiar delicate clearness owing in a 
measure to the extreme thinness of the films, 
unproachable. Gelatine of itself, no matter how 
free from colour it may be, owing to its very 
thickness has an appreciable tint, and which in 
the course of the preparation a slide has to 
undergo, will in all probability be somewhat 
added to. Iam under the impression that 1f good 
collodion bromide lantern plates were in the 
market, their exceptional qualities would ensure 
a good sale. Until they are, there are no 
insuperable difficulties to making them at home, 
the only special necessity is, that they should be 
made in an apartment quite free from dust. 
Nothing is more easy than making the emulsion, 
for which several good formul have been 
published, and once made will keep almost 
indefinitely. As to coating the plates, a little is 
poured on and off like varnishing, a slight rock- 
ing motion being given to the plates as they set 
to equalize the coating, and then they are reared 
up on their sides to dry, the whole process being 
completed in a minute or two, and the drying ina 
very short time,when they can be stored in 
grooved light tight boxes till required for use. 

The greatest drawback to collodio-bromide is its 
extreme delicacy of surface, in comparison with 
gelatine. In the old wet plate days as this was a 
constant condition, it was looked on as a matter 
of course, and the plates were treated accordingly, 
but the robust character of the gelatine surface 
induced a certain carelessness, at least, a lack has 
of that exceptional care in the treatment of films, 
that by contrast makes the collodion seem more 
delicate than it really is. Dust, of all things 
again, is the greatest enemy to the preparation 
of dry plates of any kind, giving rise to spots and 
defects, that are sometimes very difficult to 
trace to their origin. Given exemption from 
this, collodio-bromide plates may be prepared 
with the greatest facility, and the results upon 
them are beyond question equal to if not the 
best. With regard to the development of 
collodio-bromide, it is always preceeded by 
moistening the film with spirit, in other respects 
it proceeds on the ordinary lines, and the 
density is judged by transmitted light, and 
which is produced by the addition of silver 
nitrate, to weak pyrogallic and citric acid 
solutions. 

A word or two about skies in lantern slides. 
In my opinion there is only one satisfactory 
method of adding them, and that is, by printing 
them on the cover glass in precisely the same 
way the landscape is done, and binding the two 
face to face together. If we attempt to print 


clouds on the same plate as the landscape the 
chances are that they do not come in exactly 
the right place, either overlaying the landscape 
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in part or, not joining up sufficiently well, or 
they may be too dense or too light for the sub- 


ject, the chances being rather more than equal 


that the whole thing is spoiled and will have to 
be done over again ; but with clouds'‘on a separate 
glass they can be placed to a nicety, and made just 
the right depth ; if they do not turn out exactly 
right they can be done over again without sacri- 
ficing anything else. The cloud negative is 
sharply focussed on the ground glass 
and the landscape to which it is to be 
added held in contact with it, thus 
the exact and best position for the 
combination is ascertained. When 
the cloud positive is dry the landscape 
to which it is to be added is held with 
it up to the light and the outline 
marked on the cloud positive, the part 
that would cover the landscape is 
scraped off, and the lower portion of 
the remaining cloud image dissolved 
away, with a solution of iodine in 
cyanide of potassium, applied with a 
camels hair pencil, and then after 


washing and drying, is ready to be bound up with | 


the landscape. With a moderate amount of 
deftness the junction of clouds and land will be 


hand. They are best prepared by holding them 
one by one over the smoke of a piece of burning 
camphor, until the glass has received an even 
and opaque coating. 

If one possesses a vertical attachment, the 
glass plate can be laid upon the vertical conden- 
ser, and sketched upon by the operator, who must 
stand with his back towards the screen, so that 
the figures when viewed on the screen will appear 


i 


Fig. 1. 


the right way up. 
Those who do not possess the apparatus just 


as perfect as ifthey were taken at one exposure. ; mentioned,<can make use of a particular kind of 


The carbon process lends itself admir- 
ably to slide making, but as this pro- 
cess requires the same manipulation 
for lantern slides as for other prints, 
I merely refer to it as an excellent 
process, and worth cultivating more 
by amateurs than it is, especially in 
this direction. 


Writing and Sketching on the 
Screen. 


WitHovuT any slides save a stock of prepared 
pieces of glass, it is an easy matter to give an 
audience a pleasurable and instructive entertain- 
ment. It is, however, necessary that there be 
stationed at the lantern, one who can 
make presentable and quick sketches to 
illustrate the subject chosen for the 
lecture. 

The sketches can be made to appear 
upon the screen in process of making, in 
fact will have the effect of being drawn 
upon the screen either in black on a 
white ground, or in white upon a black 
ground. The latter is, however, best adapted 
for the purpose, as when tracing the figures the 
pointer will not intrude itself upon the view. 

‘Each separate sketch or writing requires a 
separate glass, and a supply of these must be at 


Fig. 2. 


carrier termed the pandiscope. The invention 
of Mr. W. C. Hughes of Kingsland, N, or of an 
apparatus called ‘‘ the drawing master slide,’’ in- 
troduced by Messrs. Archer & Sons of Liverpool. 

The pandiscope is not unlike an elongated 
carrier furnished at either end with circular 


(ARCHER & SONS} 


Fig. 3. 
openings, one of which can hold the drawing to 
be reproduced, and the other the coated glass 
upon which the sketch is reproduced. 
The front view (Fig. 1) shows a _ lantern 
placed immediately behind the paper glass, or 
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other substance upon which the operator makes 
or traces the sketch by means of the lever and 
pencil. Whilst Fig. 2 shows the other side, and 
the system of levers by which a figure made on 
one plate is reproduced on the other in an 
inverted form. The leverage contrivance is 
pivoted at the centre and the ends of the two 
outside levers terminate, one in a pencil and the 
other in a fine point which scratches away the 
soot upon the smoked glass, according to the 
marks made at the side containing the picture 
being traced or sketched. 

In the Instrument introduced by Messrs. 
Archer & Sons (Fig. 3), the connections 
between the tracing arm and the reproducing 
arm are of a different character, a lever is 
fastened at its centre so as to swing see-saw 
fashion. Upon each end of this lever is 
pivoted an arm, to the end of which is attached 
a grooved wheel or drum, round which passes a 
band of leather or cord which causes one arm to 
be depressed at the time the other is raised, by 
which means the picture or writing is reproduced 
in an inverted form in front of the condenser. 

With instruments of this class it is essential 
that they be carefully made and fitted, and with 
them after a little practice it is an easy matter 
to produce tracings of pictures, figures, writing, 
maps, <c., upon the screen. 


New Apparatus. 


LANTERN STAND. | 
A rigid and folding stand is made by Messrs. 
Geo. Phillip & Son, 32, Fleet Street, E.C., which 
_ should meet with favour. A couple of minutes 


= = = = === 


CLOSED 


suffices to set it up and clamp the legs in posi- 
tion ; when the head, which has a tilting table, 
can be adjusted to any height, from 44ft. to 6ft. 
The illustrations show it opened and packed. 


Key AND SPANNER. 


Different makers of cylinder fittings have their 
own particular size of spindles and nuts, and 
when one is in the habit of using different makes 
of cylinders, two or three different sizes 
of keys and spanners must be kept at 
hand. Having experienced this difficulty, Mr. 
C. Goodwin Norton, 38, Marchmont Street, 
W.C., has invented and patented a rigid key and 
spanner which will fit any cylinder in use. The 


= 


larger end of the spanner, shown in the cut, will 
fit the connection nuts of ‘‘ Brin’s,”’ ‘ Scotch 
and Irish,”’ and ‘‘ Manchester”’ bottles, whilst 
that at the other end spans those of ‘‘ Clarkson ”’ 
or ‘*Newton’s.”” The square perforations for 
spindles are 2,3, and 4 Birmingham wire gauge ; 
whilst to secure a hold on those spindles which 
are covered with a cap, bosses are raised upon 
the side of the spanner which will fit into these 
caps, and thus enable the key to obtain a liold 
upon the spindle. 


Mask AND BINDER. 


Several firms have of late been giving their 
attention to binders and masks in one piece. 
We have received a box of the latest from the 
Blackfriars Photographic Co., 1, Surrey Row, 
S.W. The mat and binder is made of two 
pieces exactly similar, the mat part being 

Lk. double but ce- 
mented together, 
having the outer 
edges free. This 
mask is placed 
between the slide 
and cover glass, 
and the edges of 
to the cover glass, 

= and that of the 
other to the glass containing the picture. When 
this is done it is impossible for any particle of 
dust to enter. 
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The Lanternists Den. No VII. 
By C. E. Rennie. 


Notes oN Maxine a Lamp (Concluded). 


To make the bonnet take a piece of thin flat 
charcoal iron measuring 12in. by 44in. (see 
Fig. 12). With dividers draw lines A A, fin. ; 
B B, 44in.; and C C, Sin. from each end; 
also D D, 4in.; and E E, lin. from each side 


edge. With cold chisel cut out centre round. 


lines C C and E E. Next cut away the triangu- 
lar FEI F. Screw into vice square 
wood block and bend to right angles at BB; 
then DDD D should also be bent to right 
angles, the sides first, and afterwards back and 
front. The corners must be secured by small 
copper rivets. Let lines AA be now bent; one 
to form a round socket or joint, which is in- 
tended to swivel on the wire on the one side, 
while the other must be bent to form a clip on 
the other side. The joint need not be closed 
until the finish. 

Two tin. strips of iron of the required length 
can now be fixed at front and back, as at G 
(Fig. 13) ; first bending over tin. to right angles. 

This forms a ledge for glass 

I ; to rest upon, and four other 

: =) strips same width and 
| 3in. long, bent nearly 


4 double so as to form grooves 
[---* ej] for glasses to slide into, 
ry must be fixed two at front 


and two and back, so that 
apiece of micro-glass 3tin. 
Fig. 18. by 2tin. will fit easily in. 

Cut two more pieces of iron 
2tin. long by 2in. wide, draw line along each 
din. from edge and bend to 65°. Fix these 
inside bonnet so as to form air draughts (see 
dotted line H, Fig. 13); when in position the 
space between them should be lin. only, and 
should stand about gin. above the wick, further- 
more, should partly cover wick holders, Nos. 1 
and 4, when looking down through top. It may 


be advantageous to slightly dome them near 
centre. A piece of perforated zinc must be cut 
to cover bottom, in the centre of which an 
opening must be made to allow the holders to 
come easily through. Now make a frame or 
flange to receive chimney measuring 2}in. by 
13in. A strip of iron in. wide and 8}in. long ; 
draw a line yin. from edge, divide it off from 
one end. First a line ltin., another 3in., another 
5iin., and another 74in.; now cut with shears 
down each mark to the side line, and bend it 
right, when it will be found to form an oblong 
shape with tin. for the overlap. Hold in a 
small hand-vice in position and rivet. Now 
place in bench-vice so that one of side lines is 
level with top of vice-jaw, and then tap over the 
edge flat, and treat the other three sides 
in like manner. This flange can now be fixed 
in its position at top of bonnet, the joint of 
bonnet can be 4 Sgr on to side wire, and 
clamped so as only to leave sufficient play to 
work on. 

The last, but by no means least important 
part is the chimney. Most erroneous is it to 
suppose, as some have done, that its dimensions 
may be anything or nothing. Make it double 
the size than that here given, and you will 
simply have a wretched smoke-box. 

Prepare two pieces of iron Yin. by Yin., mark 
them off as Fig. 14 Cut @ piece of wood same 
size in every way, except length, as the receiv- 


seni ing flange on top of 
together and _ turn 
o| them round the 


| wood block together, 
when this has _ been 
done, separate them 
° o} and neatly rivet so 
that one nicely slides 
: into the other — let 
them work smoothly. 

: With the shears cut 
Fig. 14. down about in 
six places, as shown by dotted lines (Fig. 14), 
this on the inner tube only. Slightly bend out- 
ward the three pieces of metal, which, when thus 
relieved, will be found to form a spring and > 
prevent the outer tube from falling, as otherwise 
it may be apt to do were this precaution not 
taken. In regulating the draught the top can 
be pulled up or down at will. As to the top, an 
arched piece of iron is riveted to end of outer 
tube, but as to the shape of design of this I 
would just refer to the showman who said, 
‘‘ My little dears, they are penny plain and tup- 
pence color’'d, so you pays yer money and 
takes yer choice.’ My readers can get the 


glasses cut by any local dealer. Micro-glass 
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is best, in consequence vf its standing greatest 
heat. 

In conclusion I would only add, that the fore- 
going instructions are not for constructing an 
elaborate instrument, but a plain, durable and 
useful article, and which the writer feels sure will 
find a welcome corner on one of:the many 
shelves to be found in any lanternist’s den. 
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Editorial Table. 


Bive Boox.—A new volume, termed the Blue Book for 
Amateurs, has just been published by Mr. Walter Sprange, 
1, Church Court, Clements Lane, E.C., at 5s. It is 
F’cap 8vo. in size, and contains about 450 pages of 
names and addresses of members of photographic 
societies, besides a couple of interesting illustrations. 

CataLocurs.—Mr. F. W. Weeks, 21, Thorpe Rd., Forest 
Gate, E, has’ issued a new list, copy of which we have 
received. Anyone interested in slide making, and would 
like to have special original slides or sets of their own, 
will do well to send for this new addition of circular, in 
which will be found many novelties in t:e way of slides. 

Mr. C. F. 8. Kothwell, who has opened new premises 
as a photo dealer, at 8, St. Mary’s Street, Manchester, 
has issued a small catalogue. in which is listed goods of 
high class. We learn that Mr. Rothwell intends to put 
upon the market shortly an entirely new form of hand 
camera. 
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Correspondence. 


RE “LANTERNIST’S ” COMPLAINT. 
(To the Editor.) 


Dear Srr,—In reference to the ‘‘ grumble” of the 
‘* Liverpool Lanternist’’ in your last issue, I do not 
think he has much to complain of if he can hire slides, 
cylinder, regulator, &c., for the prices he names. Taking 
slides, in the first instance, what sort of a slide can you 
hire in London for less thsn ls. to 1s. 6d. dozen? or if 
cheaper, is it worth wasting the gas on them? And 
then the cylinders, 1s. is always paid for this, and any- 
one in London who would charge for less than 6ft. of 
gas at a time would indeed be a novelty.—-Yours truly, 
LIMELIGHT.” 


OXYGEN FROM CYLINDER, AND GAS FROM 
THE MAIN WITH MIXED JETS. 


[To the Editor.) 


Dear Stn,—A correspondent in last issue propounded 
what he called a ‘“theory’’ on the above subject, and 
invited criticism thereon. No one could have read his 
remarks without feeling convinced that the writer knew 
little or nothing about limelight apparatus. 

He commenced his argument by stating that roughly 
speaking a 40 ft. cylinder has a normal capacity of 2 ft. 
What nonsense ! 

Is his lantern condenser roughly speaking 2 ft. in 
diameter? Are his limes roughly speaking 15 inches in 
circumferance? Are his discs roughly speaking from 30 
to 120 ft. in diameter? Is he himself roughly speaking 


35 ft. high? And yet these comparisons have the same 
proportionate error only. It would be simply waste of 
time to reply to the remainder of this truly wonderful 
theory (?) and neither would it be of any practical interest 
to the ordinary lanternist who understands his appara- 
tus. If the matter was really worth entering into 
further, no one would be more ready to oblige than— 


Yours faithfully, 
Brighton. HORACE HILTON, 
Limelight Expert, 


STOPPING UP GAS BURNERS, &c., 
(To the Editor. | 

Dear Str,—The dodge mentioned in your notes last 
issue re blocking gas brackets is much inferior we think 
to the little teat enclosed. These we have used since 
the general introduction of cylinders, both for stopping 
gas jets, and also for putting on regulators. In the 
latter case it serves the double purpose of keeping dirt 
from getting into regulator, and also should the cylinder 
valve be leaking, the regulator with this on will fill with 
gas, and thus automatically stop any escape. 

Many good wishes for success of your excellent 
journal.— Yours truly, W. BANKS & CO., 

Bolton. 

(The article enclosed was an india rubber teat, similar 
to those used for a baby’s nursing bottle.—Eb.1 


GASES AND GAS-BAGS. 
(To the Editor. 
Srr,— Replying to ‘‘ Expert,’’ when asserting that gas- 


bags would soon be things of the past, I was simply stating 
a fact; even good ones are now practically a drug in the 


| market and can be purchased secondhand for a mere 


song. I cannot quite see how ‘“‘ Expert’’ can make 
oxygen gas in small quantities at 2}d. per foot. Chlorate 
of potash is, or was a short time ago, 104d. per lb., and 
‘Expert ’’ would be fortunate if he could make 2lbs. 
fill a 9ft. gas-bag, not to mention the cost of manganese, 
wear of retort, firing. and time, and in my opinion, a 
sum not less than sixpence must always be allowed for 
the use of weights when exhibiting away from home, 
which adds 4d. per foot to the cost of the gas. 

Now as regards the good and cheap compressed gas 
I have no intent in advocating any particular maker’s 
oxygen to the detriment of the others; were I to do so 
I should certainly take some precaution to ascertain 
that my pet maker’s really was the best. 

The names of the makers whose gas Mr. Haddon 
analysed has, for obvious reasons, not been stated, but 
were they to be made public, it would no doubtbe a 
surprise to many. 

There are three different qualities of gas now being 
made in London, and are, or should be, sold at different 
prices. These we will call X. Y. Z. 

X is made from chlorate, and cost 4d. per foot. 

Y is extracted from the air, and cost 3d. per foot. 

Z is also extracted from the air, and costs 2d. per foot. 

As a practical lantern operator I judge the quality of 
gas only by its effect when in use. 

X gives the brighter and best light and should be 
used when working at a long distance from the screen, 
or for a large picture, or with the lantern microscope. 

Y gives sufficient light for all ordinary purposes, such 
as showing coloured photographs or lecture sets. 

Z is good enough for use in private houses, school. 
rooms, or for experimental work, such as registering 
slides, &c., for it must be remembered that all lan- 
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ternists are not millionaires, and the saving of 1s. 6d. or 
2s. per exhibition is often a consideration. 

There is a rough and ready but useful test for the 
quality of oxygen gas, and that is, by the noise produced 
in its combustion. I keep one particular jet for. the 
purpose. Using regulators on the cylinder, the cocks of 
this jet are turned fully on, if the gas is good there is 
no noise whatever ; if slight y impure, the cocks must be 
turned off a little to get a quiet light, and with the worst 
samples of gas they must be nearly closed to secure 
quietness, and the light suffers proportionately. In 
these experiments the same regulators are used, and the 
bellows are fully inflated before the cocks are opened. 

Those who constantly use oxygen gas know at once 
whether the quality is good, bad, or indifferent ; but the 
ordinary amateur must depend to a great extent on the 
dealer, and not try to purchase too cheaply, as it has 
been whispered that some dealers (all men have enemies 
and jealous rivals) keep all three qualities in stock and 
supply that which will best suit their customer’s 
purpose, I mean his price. 

Mr. Spawforth’s argument in favour of the safety of 
using a mixed jet with hydrogen direct from the main 
would be uaanswerable if his premises were correct, but 
he forgets, or perhaps does not know, that the gas-main 
pressu.e 1s equal to a column of water from lin. to 2in. 
only, whereas the pressure from a regulator is never less 
than 12in. and is more often 20in. or 30in.; and again, 
a cylinder has no outlet except in the direction of the 
jet. On the contrary, the gas-mains have thousands of 
outlets with a light at each, not to mention the compara- 
bility of such a large volume of gas as there must be in 
the mains. To illustrate what is meant, let him blow 
down the nearest gas bracket when other burners in the 
house are alight and see what will happen. 

I know it isa practice with some operators to supply 
the mixed jet direct from the main, but have these 
persons ever heard of the explosion which tore up the 
pavement of several streets near Tottenham Court Road 
some twelve years’ ago, which was caused by the mixture 
of common air in the gas-mains? How much more 
likely is an explosion to occur when oxygen gets into 
the main instead of common air.—Yours truly, 

C, GOODWIN NORTON, 

38, Manchester Street, W.C. 


Notes and Queries. 


Shade asks if Mr. Stevenson has any patent for the 
reflector in place of door of lantern on page 55, as he 
would like to adopt it, for he always lectures and operates 
himself at the same time. Mr. Stevenson gave the infor- 
mation for the use of anyone who cared to adopt it. 

Amateur.—In last journal you say you use the Lawson 
Saturator; would you please say (1) what you saturate 
it with ; and (2) if you consider it quite safe? Answer.— 
(1) We use benzoline; (2) we have used it under all 
conditions, and as regards the identical one which we 
have, must say it is perfectly safe. 

J. G. Thompson.—We cannot supply name and address 
of writer, it would be a breach of trust. 

Aurora Optical Manufacturing Co. (Topeka).—The 
makers of the apparatus you mention are The M‘Intosh 
Optical Co., Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

W. H. H. writes: Will you give me a list of the most 
useful photo apparatus for making lantern slides, and 
the cost of same. I am a beginner,.and have no appara- 


tus? Answer.—You will find particulars in ‘“ Slide. 


Making,” by A. R. Dresser. It was published by the 


now extinct Fry Manufacturing Co., but most dealers 
have copies. Price 6d. 


J. Clifton.—We received your letter with photograph 
of saturator, and wrote you to address given, but the 
letter was returned marked, insufficiently addressed. 
Please send full address. 

Exhibitor.—Messrs. Riley Bros., of Bradford, can 
supply you with coloured window show-bills on which 
you can print particulars of your entertainment. 

Devon writes: I have a pair of gas-bags that I bought 
from a local dealer who has left the country. They are 
nearly new, but they leak s» badly that they are no use. 
How can I repair them? dAnswer.—lIf the leak is at any 
of the seams, open it a little more, apply some India- 
rubber cement and close again ; if the leak is in the body 
fasten a patch of waterproof on with the cement. 

J.J. Bontwood.—We know of no maker except Mr. 
Pumphrey, of Birmingham, who sends out books of 
paper prints of slides. 

John Wuswell writes: About two years ago I bought 
from Messrs. Riley Bros., Bradford, one of their 
‘‘supurb bi-cnial lanterns’’ (£12), with blow-through 
jet and 6in. focus lens. Some ten months ago I got 
telescopic tubes fitted, and exchanged my 6in. lenses for 
10in.; while I had the 6in. lenses the lantern gave 
every satisfaction, but since I changed them for longer 
focus I cannot get all the picture in focus, if one part is 
in focus other parts are not. Can you tell.me where the 
fault is and what are my remedies? dAnswer.—Your 
lenses evidently do not give a flat field. See article in 
this journal for October, 1892, page 112. 

Ion writes: I have made e shelf in my lantern box to 
run in grooves, and underneath have fixed a sheet of tin, 
to which is screwed a piece of sheet iron bent to the 
shape and size of a fire brick. On the top of the shelf 
my saturator is laid, with two holes at end of box to fix 
tubing on nozzles of saturator. The fire brick is heated 
and placed in the sheet iron receptacle to warm the satur- 
ator, but I should be glad if you would inform me if there 
is any danger of the heat causing the ether to expand 
sufficiently to burst the saturator. If thereis nodunger 
I think the heated brick preferable to hot water. 
Answer.—No fear of this need be entertained. 


India asks: 1. Will a Dallmeyer No. 1 B. c.d.v. lens . 


do well for an optical lantern with 4 inch double 
condenser and the etho-oxygen light, or would a cabinet 
(3 B) by same maker be better, I want a disc of about 
20 feet? 2. What are the dimensions of a Lawson 
saturator, and is there a means of opening it for 
recharging with absorbent material when required? 3. 
Is it necessary to pack a jet with pumice powder? 
4. Which is best to employ for a saturator, benzoline, 
ether or gasoline? 5. If I employ two saturators of the 
kind mentioned will it be well to use one oxygen bag with 
a T piece? Answer.—tl. Either lens will answer, for 20 
feet disc it all depends on the distance you can get from 
the lantern, No. 1 B is 6 inches focus, so distance from 
lantern to screen must be 40 feet, No. 3 B is 104 inches 
focus and requires a distance of 70feet. 2. About 4 inches 
on the base and 73 high, not including the jet and inlet 
tube. No trouble about repacking need be anticipated. 
3. No. 4. We employ benzoline by preference. 5. The 
second jet is branched from the first (see § in sketch in 
this issue), or the plan you suggest will answer. 
H.H.H. 1. A greater angle of light is collected. 
You will find the subject of triple condensers fully treated 
in Taylor’s Optics of Photography, advertised on the 
last page of this journal. 2. We had hoped to describe 
an excellent jet on a new principle in this issue, but 
could not get the illustration in time; it will appear in 
next. We hope to act on your suggestion. 
Radjah.—Coat the glass with varnish, and when 
nearly dry press printed matter in contact, and when 
dry rub the paper away with a damp cloth and finger. 
The result however will not produce a high class slide. 
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